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THREE or four months ago, an 
appeal was sent to ministers hav- 
ing charge of Unitarian parishes, 
urging them to call the attention 
of their people to it, if practicable, 
within four weeks. The appeal 
stated, ‘that the Dayspring, al- 
most indispensable to our Sunday- 
schools, is furnished, for reasons 
deemed sufficient by the Board, at 
about twenty-five per cent. less than 
cost; that a considerable part of 
the edition printed is sent free to 
schools and institutions unable to 
pay for it; that the Teacher's 
Guide, Sunday-school Lessons and 
manuals published by the Society, 
all of which are demanded by the 
schools of our denomination, yield 
little or no profit; that the busi- 
ness of the Society, considered as 
a whole, is an accommodation and 
advantage to Unitarian Sunday- 
schools, and from its nature can- 
not be made a source of sufficient 


pecuniary returns to meet the ex-| 


penses of the society, although re- 
duced to their minimum.”’ It also 
stated “that the Sunday-schools 
of our denomination, almost with- 


out exception, find it needful or 
convenient to use the publications 
of the Sunday-school Society ; that 
its missionary work is important, ’ 
and that it has large opportunities 
for usefulness in various direc- 
tions.” 

A large number of parishes have 
not yet responded to this urgent 
but reasonable appeal. Wewould 
remind such, that the amount we 
have received is inadequate to our 
needs, and that they must help us 
by contributing to our cause, or tt 
must be abandoned. Our present 
financial year will close on the 
thirtieth of September. There is 
not money enough in the treasury 
to warrant us in continuing our 
work another year ; and it depends 
on individuals, Sunday-schools, and 
congregations, to determine by their 
contributions during the month of 
September whether it shall go on. 

Our donations thus far amount 
to twenty-five hundred dollars. 
We need fifteen hundred dollars 
more to enable us to square our 
accounts for the present year, and 
take a fair start on the next. Ten 
dollars from each parish which has 
not contributed would give us the 
required amount. How few par- 
ishes there are that cannot give 
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that sum! How many there are 
that can give ten times that sum 
and benefit themselves by doing 
so, as well as a deserving cause ! 


LESSON XLIYV. 
Acts XVII. 1-15. 


Paut, after leaving Philippi, pursued his 
way to the westward, along one of the 
great Roman roads, —the Via Egnatia, — 
until he came to Thessalonica, the largest 
city in Macedonia. On the way, he passed 
through Amphipolis and Apollonia, — the 
former thirty-two miles, and the latter 
sixty-four miles, from Philippi. The dis- 
tance from Philippi to Thessalonica was one 
hundred miles, and ordinarily would have 
been travelled in five days. Here he went 
into the synagogue three Sabbaths, and 
reasoned with those present, showing that 
according to the Jewish Scriptures the 
Messiah must die and rise again; and that 
in Jesus, whom he made known to them, 
the Messianic prophecies had been fulfilled. 
Some were convinced by his reasoning and 
embraced his cause. These included pros- 
elytes as well as Jews; women as well as 
men. His preaching, as usual, excited the 
enmity of the Jews who did not believe. 
They instigated wicked loungers in the 
market-place to join them in persecuting 
Paul and all who believed, and created 
great disturbance in the city. The house 
of Jason, with whom Paul and Silas were 
staying, was searched, that they might be 
brought out before the multitude. When 
it was found that they had escaped, Jason 
and others who believed were dragged be- 
fore the magistrates, the mob crying out 
that those who had turned the world upside 
down had come to Thessalonica; that Jason 
had entertained them, and that they were 
acting in opposition to the decrees of Cxsar 
in proclaiming one Jesus to be king. Both 
the rulers and the people were alarmed; but 
no further action was taken than to demand 
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of Jason and other brethren that, so far as 
depended on them, the public peace should 
not be violated, and that the alleged au- 
thors of the disturbance should leave the 
city. 

The friends of Paul and Silas now sent 
them to Berea, a city about sixty miles 
away. Here again he preached first in the 
synagogue; but he found the Jews of 
Berea ‘‘more noble than those of Thes- 
salonica,” for they listened attentively and 
without prejudice to his word, and made 
daily search of the Scriptures to see whether 
it was in accordance with them. Many be- 
lieved in consequence: Jews and prose- 
lytes, men and women. [aul’s success 
here roused the enmity of the Thessaloni- 
can Jews. Hither they came and excited 
the populace against him. His friends, 
however, were on the watch, as well as his 
enemies. They sent him in the direction 
of the sea, probably to Dium, the nearest 
port, where he embarked for Athens, a city 
which was to open to him evidences of 
idolatry which he had not yet witnessed, 
and afford him opportunities to encounter 
it which had not yet fallen to his lot. 

Notes. XVII. 1. <Amphipolis. This 
was the capital of the eastern province of 
Macedonia. It had great facilities for trade, 
both by sea and land. It was called Am- 
phipolis — which means around the city — 
because the river Strymon flowed around 
it. — Apollonia. This was a less important 
place than Ampbipolis. It does not ap- 
pear that Paul preached in either of these 
cities. The words ‘‘ passed through” in- 
dicate that he did not stop for this purpose. 
— Thessalonica. A beautiful city, situ- 
ated on the slope of a hill at the northern 
end of the Thermaic Gulf, now called the 
Gulf of Salonika. Its original name was 
Therma, but Cassander afterwards called 
it Thessalonica, in honor of his wife, who 
received this name from her father, Philip, 
on account of a victory gained by him over 
the Thessalians on the day of her birth. 
Its population consisted 


of Romans, 
Greeks, and Jews. 


It is now, as it was in 
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the time of Paul, an important commercial 
city. It has about 70,000 inhabitants, 
one-half of whom are Jews. Its modern 
name is Salonika. — There was a synagogue 
of the Jews. The synagogue, not a syna- 
gogue. This indicates that it was the chief, 
if not the only, synagogue in this part of 
Macedonia. 

2. And Paul, as his manner was. It 
was his custom to go first to the synagogue 
and preach to his countrymen, and then, 
when they had either received or rejected 
the Gospel, to turn to the Gentiles. — The 
Scriptures. The Old Testament. None 
of the books of the New Testament had 
been written at this time. 

4. Consorted with Paul and Silas. Lit- 


erally, had their lot with them. They 
joined themselves to them, to share 
their lot, whatever it might be. — 


Devout Greeks. Proselytes. — Chief wo- 
men. Female proselytes, belonging to 
the chief families in Thessalonica. This 
verse gives the result of Paul’s preaching 
in the synagogue three Sabbaths. We 
know, from 1 Thess. i. 9, that many of his 
converts in this city were from heathenism. 
It is highly probable therefore, that, after 
he had preached three Sabbaths in the 
‘synagogue, he turned to the Gentiles, and 
led many of them to receive the Gospel; 
and that it was not until after this that the 
riot mentioned in verses 5-10 occurred. 

5. Certain lewd fellows of the baser sort. 
‘*Bad men of the idlers in the market- 
place.”” (Noyes.) The Jews out of Ju- 
dea had but little power. It was necessary 
that they should get some of the native 
inhabitants to join them. They succeeded 
in getting: only loungers about the market ; 
but these answered their purpose. 

6. These that have turned the world up- 
side down. An exaggerated expression; 


’ the language of passion. 


7. These all. Paul, Silas, and their fol- 
lowers. — Do contrary to the decrees of 
Cesar. The Jews were careful to make 
an accusation that would receive the atten- 


tion of the rulers and excite their suspi- 


cion. — Saying that there is another king, 
one Jesus. ‘* Jesus Christ was accused by 
the Jews of the crime of making himself 
a king in opposition to Casar; and so 
now his disciples are accused of as- 
serting his claims to the kingly office. It 
is not improbable that the title Lord, so 
frequently given by Christians to their 
great Master, may have given occasion to 
such a charge. It would also appear from 
the Epistles to the Thessalonians that 
Paul, when at Thessalonica, dwelt much 
upon the kingdom of Christ and his second 
coming as Judge of the world; hence, 
certain expressions of his might be per- 
verted, as if he taught that Jesus was an © 
earthly monarch.” (Gloag.) 

10. And immediately the brethren sent — 
away Paul and Silas. It is evident from 


verse 2 that they had spent at least three — 


or four weeks in the city. It is highly 
probable that they spent two or three 
months. At the time he left, it was his in- 
tention to return soon (1 Thess. ii. 18). 
He was prevented, however, by subsequent 
events, and sent Timothy in his stead a 
Thess. ii. 2). While here, he twice re- 
ceived supplies from the church in Philippi 
(Phil. iv. 15, 16). He also labored with 
his own hands, that he might not be de- 
pendent on the Thessalonians (1 Thess. 
ii. 9; 2 Thess. iii. 8).— Berea. This 
does not appear to have been a large, or in 
any way important, city. Christianity had 
a favorable reception here at first; but we 
have no means of knowing its subsequent 
fate. The city is now called Verria, and 
contains about 20,000 inhabitants. 

10. More noble. This phrase usually 
refers to rank, or condition by birth; but 
here to qualities of mind and heart. The 
Berean Jews were more noble than those 
of Thessalonica, because they were free 
from bigotry and prejudice, ready to hear 
what was new, and candid and diligent in 
seeking for truth. They were willing to 
give Paul an impartial hearing, and to test 
his views. — They searched the Scriptures 
daily. ‘‘ There is emphasis, too, in the 


tO4. er 
word daily. The Bereans did not pursue 
their Biblical studies with such long inter- 
vals intervening as to lose the thread of 
interest and thought, but daily resumed the 
blessed task. We know that the mariner 
daily takes his reckoning on the bosom of 
the mighty ocean, to descry which way the 
winds and waves are bearing his frail bark ; 
and that the traveller daily consults his 
guide-book, to ascertain his way, and steer 
to his destination. The Bible is our guide- 
book, our practical navigator on the infi- 
nite voyage, in the heaven-bound journey. 
O mortal ! — poor, weak, sinning child of 
earth ! — often turn to its celestial guidance, 
daily consult its earnest, affectionate coun- 
sels! Let the angel of its two-fold cove- 
nant wrestle morning and evening with your 
soul, and not depart without leaving his 
blessing behind.” (Livermore.) 

14. To go as it were to the sea, or, bet- 
ter, ‘‘ To go to the sea.”’ It is unnecessary 
to suppose that a feint of stratagem was 
used. They went to the coast, — probably 
to Dium, which was a port only seventeen 
miles distant, —and thence to Athens. It 
is more natural to suppose that they went 
by sea, for the voyage could be made in 
about three days; whereas by land the dis- 
tance was two hundred and fifty miles, and 
to travel it would require ten or twelve 
days. 

Hints. Attention may be called to 
the contrast between the Thessalonian and 
the Berean Jews, —the baseness of the 
former and the nobleness of the latter; to 
the desirableness of keeping the mind open 
to new views, and of ascertaining the 
truth of them by thorough and impartial 
investigation; and to the need of reading 
and studying the Scriptures as an aid to 
moral and spiritual life. Most teachers of 
young scholars will be able to interest and 
impress them more by telling them about 
Paul and the Jews at Thessalonica and 
Berea, than by simply asking the printed 
questions. It should be remembered that 
the questions are in all cases optional, not 
compulsory, They are crutches for those 
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who cannot get along without them. Those 
who are able to rise up and walk without 
them will not find them helpful to a great 
extent. 

REFERENCES. Conybeare & Howson’s 
work (ch. ix.); Neander’s Planting and 
Training (Book III. ch. vi.) ; and Com- 
mentaries on the Acts. Paul’s First and 
Second Epistles to the Thessalonians throw 
light on his life among them, and the sub- 
sequent condition of the Thessalonian 
church. 


LESSON XLY. 
Acts XVII. 16-34. 


WE now follow Paul to Athens, at that 
time the metropolis of learning and art, 
and in many respects the most famous city 
in the world. He probably came from 
Macedonia by sea; landed at Pireus, the 
chief port of Athens; proceeded to the 
city between the long walls, a distance of 
about five miles, and entered it through the 
Piraic gate. When many miles at sea the 
colossal Minerva, which crowned the Acrop- 
olis and guarded Attica, was to be seen, 
and gave him the first visible evidence of 
the idolatry of the city. As he stepped on 
shore he saw temples to Ceres, Minerva, 
and Jupiter, and altars to deified heroes 
and ‘‘unknown gods.” As he passed 
through the gate and walked the streets, 
a bewildering multitude of temples and 
statues were seen on every side. The 
Acropolis was occupied entirely with con- 
secrated architecture and sculpture. The 
Areopagus had its temple of Mars and 
sanctuary of the Furies. The Agora con- 
tained statues of all the fabled divinities of 
Olympus. Every public building and prin- 
cipal street had deities ‘‘ graven by art and 
man’s device.” 

When the Apostle saw all these evidences 
of idolatry, he was filled with mingled grief 
and indignation. He preached, not only in 
the synagogue on the Sabbath to the Jews, 
but also in the market daily to all who 
would listen. He easily found an audience, 
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for the Athenians were ever ready to hear 
what was new. He gained the ear of phi- 
losophers as well as of the common people. 
Some thought him a ‘‘ babbler;’’ others, 
‘¢a setter forth of strange gods;” but all 
had sufficient curiosity to give him a hear- 
ing. He was led one day from the market 
to the Areopagus — a hill on which a court 
by that name sat — that he might proclaim 
his doctrines in that dignified place and 
before that august assembly. His audience 
was composed of learned idolaters, and 
evidences of idolatry were all around him, 
—for all the temples of Athens, and a 
multitude of its altars and statues were in 
full view, — yet he showed courage equal to 
his faith, and discretion equal to his knowl- 
edge. He begins by saying that all their 
splendid works of art bear witness to their 
regard for religion, and that, while walking 
about their city to observe the objects of 
their worship, he even found an altar to an 
unknown god. He announces that his mis- 
sion is to reveal to them the god whom, 
not knowing, they worship. He proclaims 
that this God is the maker of the world and 
all things in it; that he is perfect in all his 
attributes and independent of his creatures ; 
that all men are in such relations of de- 
pendence on him, that they might see him 
to be their creator and governor; and 
that the truth uttered by heathen poets, 
that we are the offspring of God, ought to 
prevent us from thinking that he is like an 
image of stone or metal formed by human 
hands. He assures them that God had 
overlooked in times past this ignorance 
concerning his nature and character, but 
now commanded all men to turn to him 
and seek him, because they would be judged 
by one whom God had set apart for that 
purpose, and sealed with authority by rais- 
ing him from the dead. 

His address, beautiful and powerful as it 
was, did little to convince his audience. 
Some ‘‘ mocked;” others said, ‘‘ We will 
hear thee again,” — a polite way of saying 
that they would hear him no more. ‘So 
Paul departed from among them.” 
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Nores. XVII. 16. Athens. This cele- 


‘brated city was situated in the plain of 


Attica, about five miles from the Augean 
sea, and surrounded by walls about seven 
and one half miles in length. Its most 
prominent object was the Acropolis, a hill, 
or rather a craggy rock, one hundred and 
fifty feet high, with a flat summit about 
one thousand feet from east to west and 
five hundred feet from north to south. On 
this summit were three temples of unsur- 
passed symmetry and beauty. Among 
other notable objects with which the city 
abounded were the Areopagus, the Agora, 
the Pnyx, the Museum, the Ceremicus, 
and the temple of Theseus. But the wealth 
of art in the city was inferior to the wealth 
of mind. Here for ages had been the home 
of famous patriots, statesmen, philosophers, 
orators, poets, sculptors, and painters. Its 
schools were the resort of scholars from all 
parts of the world. It was the world’s 
most celebrated seat of learning and refine- 
ment. We must not suppose, however, 
that the external appearance of Athens 
was in all respects beautiful, that all its 
people were learned and refined, or that 
its men of wisdom and culture attained to 
Christian humanity and virtue. Nor must 
we suppose that at the time Paul visited 
the city all its earlier glory adhered to it. 
“While the public buildings were grand 
and beautiful, the streets adorned at every 
possible point with statuary of bronze or 
marble, and temples of every shape and 
material crowded every public place, the 
private dwellings were, as a rule, mean; 
the streets narrow and crooked, unpaved 
and dirty: with poor supply of water, and 
very meagre sewerage. A people taught 
by the sages, the philosophers, and the 
statesmen, which were the pride of Greece, 
ought to have been noble men; but Paul 
found the Athenians frivolous and profli- 
gate, — their very culture luring them to 
vice, and their religion an incentive to 
shameless debauchery. The philosophy 
which had been their especial glory, having 
no root in the Divinity, had ceased to 
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flourish; while the uneducated were given 
up to vice and superstition, the thinkers 
were given up to a scornful scepticism. 
That the schools of philosophy still had 
their adherents we know, but there was no 
great leader in Athens to meet the Apostle 
Paul. Such was the city in which, such the 
people to which, Paul, preached on Mars’ 
Hill.” — When he saw the city wholly given 
to idolatry. A better translation is, ‘‘ when 
he saw the city full of idols.” ‘‘ The epi- 
thet applies to the city, not directly to the 
inhabitants. A person could hardly take 
his position at any point in ancient Athens, 
where the eye did not range over temples, 
altars, and statues of the gods almost with- 
out number. Petronius says, Satirically, 
that it was easier to find a god at Athens 
than a man. Another ancient writer says, 
that some of the streets were so crowded 
with those who sold idols, that it was al- 
most impossible for one to make his way 
through them. Pausanius declares that 
Athens had more images than all the rest 
of Greece put together. Wetstein quotes 
Xenophon, Isocrates, Cicero, Livy, Strabo, 
Lucian, and others, as bearing the same 
testimony. Luke, therefore, has not ap- 
plied this epithet at random. The Greek 
language offered him a hundred other terms 
which would have stated what was true’ in 
relation to a heathen city ; but we see that 
he has chosen among them all the very one 
which describes the precise external aspect 
of Athens that would be the first to strike 
the eye of a stranger like Paul. ‘This mark 
of accuracy in the writer obliterates, or 
very nearly obliterates, those who make 
the expression refer to the devotion of the 
Athenians to idolatry.” (Hackett.) 

17. In the market. ‘The Agora or forum. 
This was not simply a place where pro- 
visions were sold, nor was it exclusively, 
or even chiefly, a place for trade of any 
kind. It was not a single building, but a 
great square with its surrounding buildings 
and neighboring streets. Here the Athe- 
nians came not only to buy and sell every 
conceivable article of traffic, but also to tell 
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and hear the news, to converse and walk 
with friends, to hold arguments on all sorts 
of subjects, and even to worship. Here as 
in every other part of the city, were tem- 
ples, altars, and statues to the gods. The ~ 
market, then, was not an undignified or 
ill-chosen place for preaching or debating 
religious subjects. It was precisely adapted 
to Paul’s purpose ; for here he could gain 
the ear of all classes as nowhere else in the 
city. 

18. Then certain philosophers. Athens 
was distinguished above all other places in 
the world for the cultivation of a subtile and 
refined philosophy. This was the greatest 
boast of her people, and the object of their 
constant seareh and study.— The Epicu- 
reans. This sect of philosophers was so 


| named from Epicurus who lived about three 


hundred years before Christ. They denied 


that God was the creator of the world, and 


that he exercises a providential care over 
the affairsof men. They also denied the 
immortality of the soul. They held that 
pleasure is the highest good, and that vir- 
tue is to be practised only because it con- 
tributes to pleasure. By pleasure, however, 
Epicurus did not mean merely the gratifi- 
cation of the senses, although many of his 
followers in a large measure gave them- 
selves up to this. The Epicureans were 
materialists in the strictest sense of the 
word. They held that the world was formed 
by an accidental concourse of atoms; that 
the gods, if they existed, exercised no 
active influence on it; that the universe was 
a great accident, and sufficiently explained 
itself without reference to a higher power. 
— The Stoics. This sect of philosophers 
was so called from the stoa, or porch, 
where Zeno, the founder of the sect, was 
accustomed to teach. He, like Epicurus, 
lived about three hundred years before. 
Christ. His philosophy was in some re- 
spects more spiritual and rational; for he 
extolled virtue, and urged the importance 
of becoming independent of the ordinary 
sources of enjoyment and suffering. He 
held that God was governed by fate, and 
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extended no providential care to men. The 
Stoics were Pantheists. They held that 
God was the organizer of matter; not the 
creator of it. He existed in it; not inde- 
pendently of it. Most of them believed 
that at death the soul is re-absorbed into 
the Deity. Such were the views of the two 
sects of philosophers which Paul met in 
Athens. It will be seen how inferior were 
their views to those set forth by him in his 
address, and how well adapted that address 
was to the wants of those who heard it. — 
He seemeth to be a setter forth of strange 
gods ; because he preached unto them Jesus 
and the resurrection. Some of his hearers 
thought that he meant to proclaim Jesus 
and the resurrection as a new god and 
goddess, worthy of their adoration. 

19. And they took him. Not by force 
or against his will. The act was friendly, 
rather than unfriendly. — And brought him 
unto Areopagus. This was the name of 
Mars’ Hill, —a rocky eminence a little to 
the west of the Acropolis, — and also of a 
celebrated Athenian court which sat here. 
It is probable that many members of this 
court were present when Paul was brought 
to this spot. He was not brought here, 
however, to answer any charge against him, 
such as that of subverting the established 
worship. The hill was ascended by steps 
from the Agora, and on its top were seats 
for the members of the court. The steps 
and seats cut in the limestone rock are 
still to be seen. ; 

21. Mars’ Hill. The Areopagus men- 
tioned in verse 19. —J perceive that in all 
things ye are too superstitious. This trans- 
lation does not convey the Apostle’s mean- 
ing. Nothing is more improbable than 
that he began so candid an address as the 
one that follows in such a way. He began 
rather by acknowledging their reverence 
for the gods. Conybeare and Howson 
render these words: “ All thirigs which I 
behold bear witness to your carefulness in 
religion.” Hackett: ‘¢In every respect I 
see that you are more religious [than oth- 
ers].” Lewin: ‘‘I perceive that in all 
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things ye are devout to excess.”” Noyes: 
«In all things I perceive that ye are very 
devout.” 

23. Devotion. This refers not to the 
act, but to the objects, of devotion, — their 
temples, images, and altars. — To the un- 
known God. There were several altars in 
the city ‘‘to unknown gods,” and there 
may have been more than one “ to an [or 
the] unknown God.” ‘‘ The precise his- 
torical origin of the altars at Athens bear- 
ing this inscription has been disputed. 
The conjectures are various. One is that 
they were very ancient, and that it was at 
length forgotten to whom they had been 
originally built; and that the words in 
question were placed on them at a later 
period, to apprise the people that it was 
unknown to what gods they belonged. If — 
that were their character, it is not easy to — 
see what proper point of connection the 
Apostle could have found for his remark 
with such a relic of sheer idolatry. Another 
is that, in some time or times of public ca- 
lamity, the Athenians, not knowing what 
god they had offended, — whether Minerva, 
or Jupiter, or Mars, — erected these altars 
so as to be sure of propitiating the right one. 
The same objection may be made as before: 
since their ignorance in this case relates 
merely to the identity of the god whom they 
would conciliate, and involves no recognition 
of any power additional to their heathen 
deities. The most rational explanation is 
unquestionably that of those who suppose 
these altars to have had their origin in a feel- 
ing of uncertainty inherent, after all, in the 
minds of the heathen, whether their ac- 
knowledgment of the superior powers was 
sufficiently full and comprehensive; in the 
distinct consciousness of the limitation and 
imperfection of their religious views, and 
their consequent desire to avoid the danger 
of any. still unacknowledged god who 
might be unknown to them. That no deity 
might punish them for neglecting his wor- 
ship, or remain uninvoked in asking for 
blessings, they not only erected altars to all 
the gods named or known among them, 
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but, distrustful still lest they might not 
comprehend fully the extent of their sub- 
jection and dependence, they erected them 
also to any other god or power that might 
exist, although as yet unrevealed to them. 
. . . Under these circumstances, an allu- 
sion to one of these altars by the Apostle 
would be equivalent to his saying to the 
Athenians thus: ‘You are correct in ac- 
knowledging a divine existence beyond any 
which the ordinary rites of your worship 
recognize; there is such an existence. 
You are correct in confessing that this Be- 
ing is unknown to you; you have no just 
conceptions of his nature and perfections.’ ” 
(Hackett.) 

24. God, that made the world and ail 
things therein. He declares that God cre- 
ated the world; a doctrine in contrast with 
that of the Epicureans, who held that it 
was formed by the fortuitous concourse of 
atoms, without the intervention of the 
Deity ; of the Stoics, who held that matter 
was eternal; and of the popular mythol- 
ogy, which held that there were gods and 
goddesses without number. 

25. Neither is worshipped by men’s 
hands. Not worshipped, but served, is 
the correct translation. He needs no offer- 
ings of food and drink, such as the heathen 
are accustomed to bring to their gods, 
but is independent of his creatures. 

26. And hath made of one blood all na- 
tions of men. ‘*‘ Having asserted the unity 
of God, Paul proceeds to assert the unity 
of the race... . This truth corrects, not 
merely national pride, which was a strongly 
marked characteristic of the Athenians, 
who claimed to be aboriginal, — sprung 
from the earth, — but also controverts the 
fundamental idea of polytheism, which 
gives to every nation a different origin, a 
different religion, and a different god.” — 
And hath determined the times before ap- 
pointed and the bounds of their habitation. 
‘©The apostle, by adding this, admon- 
ishes the Athenians that they, like every 
other people, had not only received their 
peculiar advantages from the common Cre- 
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ator, but that they could hold them only 
during the continuaace of his good will and 
favor.” 

27. That they should seek the Lord. 
The design of God’s dealings with nations 
and individuals is to lead them to clearer 
knowledge of himself. 

28. For in Him we live and move and 
have our being. This is not an assertion of 
Pantheism, but quite the reverse. The 
doctrine of Pantheism is that God is all, 
and all is God; the doctrine of Paul is that 
God is in all, and all is dependent upon 
God. — As certain, also, of your own poets 
have said. The exact words quoted by 
Paul are found in a poem by Aretus. 
Nearly the same language is found in a 
sublime hymn to Jupiter, by Cleanthes. 

29. We ought not to think. If we are 
the offspring of God, it is absurd to sup- 
pose that he is like these images which 
human hands have made. 

30. And the times of this ignorance God 
winked at. Overlooked, rather. Those 
who, not knowing the true God, worshipped 
idols, were not condemned for it. — But 
now commandeth all men. This he was 
doing by the light of the Gospel which he 
was shedding abroad, everywhere. 

31. Because He hath appointed a day. 
The word ‘‘day” in the Scriptures often 
means a time or period; and we may sup- 
pose that such is its meaning here. God 
has appointed a time for the righteous 
judgment of the world; therefore all 
should turn to him. — Whereof he hath 
given assurance unto all men. It is im- 
possible to say just how much the Apostle 
intended to represent as proved by the 
resurrection of Christ. He held that this 
event established the possibility of a res- 
urrection for all men, and that it confirmed 
the truth of all his claims; but in what way 
and to what extent he developed and ap- 
plied this doctrine at Athens we have no 
means of knowing. 

33. So Paul departed from among them. 
His success in Athens, so far as visible 
fruit of his labors is concerned, was small. 
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We hear of no church founded there, and 
of only a few converts made. He seems 
to have left abruptly, after a stay of three 
or four weeks, and we do not learn that he 
ever visited the city again. 

Rererences. Conybeare and Howson’s 
work (ch. x.) contains all that most per- 
sons will care to know about the topics 
suggested by this Lesson. Smith’s Dic- 
tionary of Greek and Roman Geography 
contains an admirable article on Athens. 
Clarke’s ‘‘Ten Great Religions” has an 
article on the ‘“‘Gods of Greece,” which 
may be consulted with profit. Histories of 
Philosophy contain accounts of the Epicu- 
reans and Stoics. Robertson’s sermon on 
‘‘The Grecian” may be read to great ad- 
vantage by every one who is to teach this 
Lesson. (Robertson’s Sermons, First Se- 
ries. ) 


LESSON XLYI. 
Acts XVIII. 1-11. 


WE now find Paul at Corinth, a city as 
noted for its wealth and luxury as Athens 
for its learning and art. Here he took up 
his abode in the house of Aquila and Pris- 
cilla, Jews, who, like all of their faith, had 
been expelled from Rome by the command 
of the Emperor Claudius. They were tent- 
makers, like himself, and he worked with 
them for a livelihood. Every Sabbath he 
went into the synagogue and preached, as 
he had in so many other cities, that Jesus 
was the Messiah. Here, as in so many 
cities before, his doctrine roused the oppo- 
sition of the Jews; and he, feeling that he 
had done his duty to them, abandoned the 
synagogue and preached to the Gentiles 
in the house of Justus near by. His 
preaching in the synagogue, however, was 
not without fruit, for the chief ruler of it 
believed, as did all his family. Many other 
Corinthians, also, who heard the word, 
received it and were baptized. Ina vision, 
one night, Paul received encouragement 
from the Lord to be bold to speak, for He 
was with him to protect him, and there 
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were many people in the city destined to 
be gathered into the Christian fold. ‘‘ And 
he continued there a year and six months, 
teaching the word of God among them.” 

Nores. XVIII. 1. Corinth. This was 
in the time of Paul the largest city in 
Greece, and the capital of the province 
of Achaia. It was forty-five miles from 
Athens, and a journey from one city to the 
other could easily be made in two days by 
land, or, with a fair wind, in four or five 
hours by water. Its situation on a narrow 
isthmus, separating two gulfs, the one con- 
necting it with the Adriatic, and the other 
with the Agean sea, rendered it peculiarly 
favorable for commerce. For this it had 
been long noted, and by it its inhabitants 
had accumulated immense wealth. It had 
two ports; of which the eastern, Cenchrea, 
on the Augean sea, toward Asia, was about 
eight miles distant; and the western, Lech- 
zum, on the Ionian sea, toward Italy, was 
about a mile and a half from the city. 

In the immediate neighborhood of the city 
was the citadel, or Acrocorinthus, a hill to the 
height of two thousand feet, and so difficult 
of ascent as to be almost impregnable. It 
was to Corinth what the Acropolis was to 
Athens. The view from this eminence is 
one of the most celebrated in the world. 
In a military point of view Corinth was of 
great “importance, as it commanded the 
entrance into the peninsula, and hence was 
called by Xenophon ‘‘ the gate of the Pelo- 
ponnesus.” The people of Corinth were 
largely given to pleasure and luxury. 
Venus, gyvhose temple was on the Acrocorin- 
thus, was the favorite goddess, and un- 
chastity prevailed to an extent almost 
incredible. Paul’s first visit to this city 
resulted in the establishment of a flourish- 
ing church. ‘‘ In consequence of its situa- 
tion,” says Neander, ‘‘this city furnished 
a very important central point for the 
extension of the Gospel in a great part of 
the Roman empire; and hence Paul re- 
mained here, as in other similar places, a 
longer time than was otherwise usual for 
him.” 
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2. Aquila. Whether Aquila and his wife 
Priscilla were Christians at the time Paul 
took up his abode in their house is a dis- 
puted point. Some suppose that they had 
become believers in the Gospel before leay- 
ing Rome; others, that they retained their 
Jewish faith at the time the Apostle began 
to live with them. Olshausen, Neander, 
and Hackett adopt the former view; De 
Wette, Meyer, and Alford, the latter. 
Aquila accompanied Paul to Ephesus, and 
was still there when the Apostle wrote his 
First Epistle to the Corinthians. We find 
him at Rome again when Paul wrote his 
Epistle to the Romans, and at a still later 
period at Ephesns a second time. — Because 
that Claudius had commanded all Jews to 
depart from Rome. ‘‘ The Jews were very 
numerous at Rome, and inhabited a sep- 
arate district of the town, on the banks of 
the Tiber. They were often very trouble- 
some, and were several times expelled 
from Rome. Suetonius expressly informs 
us that they were banished by the Emperor 
Claudius. His words are remarkable: ‘ He 
banished the Jews from Rome, who were 
continually making disturbances, at the in- 
stigation of Chrestus.’ Meyer says Chrestus 
seems to have been some unknown Jewish 
demagogue at Rome, whose treasonable 
attempts led to this decree of expulsion. 
But it is more probable that Chrestus is 
a mistake for Christus (Christ), especially 
as, according to Tertullian, the word was 
often thus wrongly pronounced. Some 
accordingly suppose that the cause of the 
disturbance was a tumult raised byjghe Jews 
against the Christians, as we find from the 
Acts was their frequent practice, and that 
Claudius, without examining which party 
was in the wrong, banished them all from 
Rome. The most probable opinion is that 
the Jews were excited to rebellion by the 
expectation of the Messiah, perhaps by a 
false Christ, as was frequently the case in 
Judea. The Jewish expectation of the 
Messiah was known to the Romans, and is 
mentioned both by Tacitus and Suetonius. 

. » « It would appear that this edict was 
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soon reversed, or at least ceased to be 
acted upon, for when Paul wrote the Epistle 
to the Romans, Aquila and Priscilla had 
returned to Rome; and when he himself 
came to Rome, he found numerous Jews. 
Some suppose that the edict was reversed 
when Nero ascended the imperial throne.” 
(Gloag.) 

5. And when Silas aud Timotheus were 
come from Macedonia. Paul had left Silas 
and Timothy at Berea with directions to 
follow him to Athens. Timothy had, how- 
ever, been sent by Paul to Thessalonica to 
confirm the church there; and, in conse- 
quence of this delay, they did not rejoin 
the Apostle until he came to Corinth. — 
Paul was pressed in the spirit. The best 
critics render this phrase, ‘‘ He was wholly 
engaged in the word.” The meaning is 
that, when Silas and Timothy came, he 
received a new impulse. He felt that he 
was no longer alone, but had fellow-workers 
in the great cause, and therefore he de- 
voted himself to it with greater earnestness. 
We learn from 2 Cor. i. 19, that Silas and 
Timothy took.an active part in preaching 
the Gospel in Corinth. 

6. And when they opposed themselves. 
‘¢And when they set themselves against 
him.” (Noyes.) — He shook his raiment. 
An act expressing his abhorrence of their 
conduct, and that having performed his 
duty he was free from further responsibility 
in their case. — Your blood be upon your 
own heads. Not an imprecation, but a 
statement of fact; as if he had said, “ Your 
evil conduct brings your destruction.” — 
I am clean. Ihave a clear conscience in 
the matter. 

7. And he departed thence. From the 
synagogue, not from the city, or from the 
house of Aquila.— And entered into a cer- 
tain man’s house, named Justus. He went 
there to preach, not to reside. — One that 
worshipped God. ‘‘ He was a foreigner who 
had embraced Judaism, but was not yet a 
believer. He opened his house for the use 
of the Christians, because he had more 
sympathy with them than with the Jews. 
His moral position was certainly unique 5 
and it is easy to believe that he soon ex- 
changed it for that of a believer.” (Hackett.) 


— Whose house joined hard to the synagogue. 
Was very near to it. 
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8. Crispus. He was one of the few per- 
sons whom Paul himself baptized (1 Cor. 
i. 14). The conversion of the chief ruler 
of the synagogue must have tended to ex- 
asperate some of the Jews, and to lead 
others to profess the Christian faith. 

11. And he continued there a year and 
six months. Some suppose that this de- 
notes only his residence in Corinth until 
the disturbance occasioned by the Jews 
arose; others, that the whole period of his 
residence in Corinth is included, both the 
period before and the ‘‘ good while” after 
the tumult. It was during his long resi- 
dence in Corinth that he wrote the two 
Epistles to the Thessalonians. 


LESSON XLVII. 
Acrs XVIII. 12-28. 


We have already seen that the Corin- 
thian Jews, like those in nearly every city 
where Paul proclaimed the gospel, became 
his bitter opponents. Their conduct led 
him to quit the synagogue, and adopt 
Justus’s private house as a more safe and 
congenial place in which to preach. If the 
Christian cause grew stronger, so did Jew- 
ish hatred of its chief advocate: When 
Paul had been some time in the city, Gallio 
was made pro-consul of Achaia; and the 
Jews, thinking that they might gain his 
ear, seized Paul, and brought him before 
Gallio, with the, accusation that he per- 
suaded men to worship God contrary to 
the law. The pro-consul dismissed the 
case at once, saying that it pertained to 
matters over which he had no jurisdiction. 

Christianity in Corinth was now on an 
equality with other religions. It was rec- 
ognized as their equal. Paul remained 
here a while longer, and then set out for 
Jerusalem, taking with him Aquila and 
Priscilla. On his way, he made a brief 
visit to Ephesus, on the opposite shore of 
the Augean Sea. Here he preached in the 
synagogue, and was so kindly received by 
the Jews that they desired him to remain 
a longer time. He was anxious, however, 
to reach Jerusalem; so, leaving Aquila 
and Priscilla at Ephesus, and promising 
that he would himself return, he embarked 
again on his voyage. The vessel in which 
he sailed landed at Cesarea, and from this 
point he went to Jerusalem, seventy miles 
distant. We learn that on his arrival he 
saluted the church with expressions of his 
kind regards; but we have no hint as to 
how long he remained, or what reception 
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he met, or what he accomplished. - From 
Jerusalem Paul went to Antioch, thus com- 
pleting his second missionary journey. 
He had travelled into Asia Minor, Mace- 
donia, and Achaia; preached in Derbe, 
Lystra, and Iconium; in Galatia and 
Phrygia, in Philippi, Thessalonica, Berea, 
Athens, Corinth, and Ephesus ; and planted 
churches in Philippi, Thessalonica, Berea, 
and Corinth; besides a considerable num- 
ber, doubtless, in Galatia and Phrygia. 
The time occupied by this journey was 
between three and four years. 

Nores. XVIII. 12.  Gallio, He 
was a brother of Seneca, the distinguished 
philosopher and moralist, and was made 
pro-consul of Achaia a.p. 538. He is said 
by ancient writers to have been of a re- 
markably mild and amiable disposition. — 
Deputy. Pro-consul. — Achaia. After the 
Romans had conquered Greece, they re- 
duced it to two provinces, Macedonia and 
Achaia, the latter being nearly co-extensive 
with modern Greece. Corinth was the cap- 
ital of this province, and its largest city. 
The name Achaia was originally given to a 
narrow strip of land in the northern part 
of the Peloponnesus, but is not so applied 
in the New Testament. — The judgment 
seat. The bema, or tribunal. This was a 
seat, or chair, from which the Roman 
magistrates dispensed justice. 

13. Contrary to the law. The law of the 
Jews. Had they accused him of violating 
the Roman law, the case would have re- 
quired Gallio’s investigation. 

15. A question of words and names. 
Paul taught that Jesus was the Messiah; 
the Jews contended that he was not. This 
to Gallio was only a question of words and 
names. However humane and upright his 
character, he was a pagan; and it is easy 
to believe that he was somewhat vexed be- 
cause the Jews brought what he considered 
so frivolous a charge to his notice, and that 
‘the drave them from the judgment seat.” 

17. Sosthenes, the chief ruler of the syna- 
gogue. He may have been the successor 
of Crispus, mentioned in verse 8, or have 
belonged to another synagogue in the city. 


Probably he took an active part in the 


prasecution, and hence the Greeks, who 
were always ready on the slightest pretext 
to abuse the Jews, singled him out as the 
object of their special resentment. It was 
hardly the thing in Gallio to witness the 
beating of Sosthenes and make no effort to 
protect him. — And Galléo cared for none 
of those things. ‘‘ This has been usually 
charged on Gallio as a matter of reproach, 
as if he were wholly indifferent to religion. 
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of the public indignation. 
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But the charge is unjustly made; and his 
name is often most improperly used to rep- 
resent the indifferent, the worldly, the 
careless, and the skeptical. By the testi- 
mony of ancient writers, he was a most 
mild and amiable man, and an upright and 
just judge. There is not the least evidence 
that-he was indifferent to the religion of 
his country, or that he was of a thought- 
less and skeptical turn of mind. All that 
this passage implies is: 1. That he did not 
deem it to be his duty, or a part of his 
office, to settle questions of a theological 
nature that were started among the Jews. 
2. That he was unwilling to make this sub- 
ject a matter of legal discussion and inves- 
tigation. 3. That he did not interfere, 
either on one side or the other, in the ques- 
tion about proselytes either to or from 
Judaism. 4. That he did not choose to 
interpose to rescue Sosthenes from the 
hands of the mob. From some cause he 
was willing that he should feel the effects 
There is no 
propriety in defaming Gallio’s name and 
making him the type and representative of 
all the thoughtless and indifferent on the 
subject of religion in subsequent times. 
Nor is there propriety in using this pas- 
sage as a text as applicable to this class of 
men.” (Barnes.) 

18. Having shorne his head. Many in- 
terpreters suppose that this refers to Aquila, 
but the more natural supposition is that it 
refers to Paul.— In Cenchrea. This was 
the eastern port of Corinth. — For he had 
a vow. ‘One resting upon him; not as- 
sumed at this time. This clause states why 
he shaved his head. The cutting off of the 
hair was a Jewish practice, and took place 
at the expiration of a vow, not at the com- 


mencement of it. It is an erroneous) 


statement, therefore, that the apostle sub- 
jected himself to a vow at this time, and 
went to Jerusalem to obtain absolution 
from it. The nature of Paul’s vow on this 
occasion is uncertain. It could not have 
been a strict Nazarite vow, 7.e., such a vow 
observed in due form; for a person could 
absolve himself from such an obligation 
only at Jerusalem, where his hair, which 
had grown during the time that he had 
been a Nazarite, was to be cut off and 
burned as an offering in the temple. 
Paul’s vow may have been of the nature of 
a thank-offering, and not subject to the 
regulations to which the Nazarite was re- 
quired to conform. It must be confessed 
that the present knowledge of Jewish 
antiquities is not sufficient to clear up fully 
the obscurity of the passage. ‘It con- 
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tains,’ says De Wette, ‘a Gordian knot 
still untied.’” (Hackett.) 

19. And he came to Ephesus. This was 
an important city of Asia Minor, on its 
western coast. It will be noticed further 
when we come to Paul’s next visit to it on 
his third missionary journey. 

20. When they desired him to tarry longer 
time with them. ‘This is the only occasion 
mentioned in which he was urged to remain 
and preach the Gospel in the synagogue 
and to the Jews. 

21. Saying, I must by all means keep 
this feast that cometh in Jerusalem. These 
words are omitted from the Greek text of 
Tischendorf, a very high authority in the 
matter. They are retained, however, by 
other good authorities, — as Olshausen, De 
Wette, Meyer, Alford, and Hackett. The 
feast was probably the Passover or the 
Pentecost; most probably the latter. 

22. And gone up and saluted the church. 
At Jerusalem. This was the Apostle’s 
fourth visit to this city since his conversion. 
— He went down to Antioch. He had now 
completed his second missionary journey. 
It will be noticed that it was much more 
extensive and productive of much greater 
results than his first journey. After re- 
maining a short time in Antioch, he set out 
on another journey over which we shall 
next follow him. 

23. He departed and went over all the 
country of Galatia and Phrygia. His 
course through Asia Minor seems to have 
been nearly the same as on his second 
journey. Galatia and Phrygia, however, 
are mentioned in different order, and after 
visiting these districts he now took a south- 
western course to Ephesus, instead of a 
north-western one to ‘T'roas, as before. 

24-28. ‘*This ‘historical episode,’ as 
Meyer calls it, appears to be introduced 
for the purpose of showing what agencies 
were employed by the Spirit of God in pro- 
moting the spread of the Gospel. Preach- 
ing was not confined to those that were 
ordained by the Apostles, nor even to such 
as were directly instructed in the Gospel 
from the fountain head.” (Abbott.) 
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LESSON XLIV. 


[SEPTEMBER 3.] 
SCRIPTURE READING, 
Acrs XVII. 1-15. 


GOLDEN TEXT. — These were more noble 
than those in Thessalonica, in that they received 
the word with all readiness of mind, and searched 
the Scriptures daily, whether those things were so. 
—Aots xyii. 11. 


HISTORICAL OUTLINE. 


Time: about A.D. 52. 

Paul leaves Philippi, and passes through 
Amphipolis and Apollonia to Thessalonica. 

He preaches in the synagogue that Jesus is 
the Christ. 

Some receive his doctrine, but others per- 
secute him. 

He goes to Berea, where he preaches with 
success. 

The Jews of Thessalonica come and stir up 
the people against him. 

He leaves Berea and goes to Athens. 


(PRIMARY. ) 


1. What did you learn about Paul in the last 
lesson ? 
2. Where did he go when he left Philippi ? 


He went to a city called Thessalonica (Thes-a- 
lo-ni’-kah), 


3. Will you point it out on the map? 


4. What did Paul do here three sabbath days? 
He went into the Jewish synagogue and preached ” 


about Jesus. 

5. What effect did his preaching have? 

It led many to become Christians. 

6. What did the Jews who did not believe do? 

They gathered a company of bad men, and made 
a great deal of trouble in the city. 

7. Where did Paul go when he found that they 
wanted to do him harm? 

He went to a city called Berea (Be-re’-a). 

8. Will you point it out on the map? 

9. What course did Paul pursue in Berea? 

He preached in the synagogue, as he hadin Thes- 
salonica. 

10. What is said of the Jews in Berea? 

[Repeat the Golden Text. ] 

11. In what way can children be like them ? 

12. What did the Jews at Thessalonica do, when 
they heard that Paul was preaching in Berea? 

hey came and stirred up the people against him. 

13. Where did he then go? 

To the city of Athens, in Greece. | 

14. What do you think of the Jews of Thessa- 
lonica? 

15. Do people in these days ever act as badly? 


(INTERMEDIATE. ) 


16. What account can you give of Thessa- 
lonica ? 

17. Was Paul’s preaching here similar to what 
it had been in other cities? verse 2. 

18. To whom did he usually preach first? xiii. 
5, 14; xiv. 1; xvii. 2. 

19. What was the substance of his preaching to 
the Jews? verses 2, 3. 

20. What account can you give of the disturb- 
ance at Thessalonica? verses 5-9. 

21. Who are meant by ‘certain lewd fellows of 
the baser sort’ ? 

Bad men who lounged in the market-place. 

22. Why was an assault made on the house of 
Jason? verse 5. 

23. Was there any truth in the assertion that 
Paul and his companions had “turned the world 
upside down’’? 

24. Was the accusation against them mentioned 
in verse 7 true? 

25. What is meant by ‘‘security”’ in verse 9 ? 

26. How many Epistles did Paul write to the 
Thessalonians ? 

27. How does he say that they received the 
gospel? 1 Thess. i. 6, 7. 

28. In what terms does he speak of them in 
1 Thess. ii. 19, 20 ? 

29. How did he employ the time not occupied 
in preaching? 1 Thess. ii. 9; 2 Thess. iii, 8. 
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30. Who contributed to his support while here? 
Phil. iv. 15, 16. 

31. What can you say of Berea? 

32. What good traits of character did the Jews 
of Berea exhibit? verse 11. 

33. What may we learn from their example? 


(ADVANCED.) 


Paul’s method of preaching to the Jews. 

The effects of his preaching in Thessaloniea. 

The course pursued by the unbelieving Jews. 

The readiness of the Berean Jews to hear the 
truth and search for it. 

The contrast between the believers in Berea and 
the unbelievers in Thessalonica. 


FOR A GENERAL EXAMINATION AND REVIEW. 


1. To what city did Paul go after leaving Phi- 
lippi ? 

e. Through what cities did he pass on th: 
way? 
3 What doctrine did he preach in the syna- 
gogue at Thessalonica ? 

4, What effect did his preaching produce? 

5. To what city did he next go? 

6. What did the Jews of Thessalonica do when 
they heard that Paul was preaching in Berea? 

7. Where did he go when he left Berea? 

8. About what year did these things happen? 


LESSON XLV. 


[SEPTEMBER 10.] 
SCRIPTURE READING. 


Acts XVII. 16-34. 


GOLDEN TEXT.— God that made the world 
and all things therein, seeing that he is Lord of 
heaven and earth, dwelleth not in temples made 
with hands; Neither is worshipped with men’s 
hands, as though he needed any thing, seeing he 
gweth to all life, and breath, and all things. — Acts 
Xvii. 24, 25. 


HISTORICAL OUTLINE. 


Paul visits Athens. 

His spirit is stirred within him when he 
sees that the city is full of idols. 

He meets some of the Epicurean and Stoic 
philosophers, and reasons with them. 

They conduct him to Mars Hill, where he 
proclaims the true God, his righteous gov- 
ernment, and the resurrection of the dead. 

His preaching is attended with small suc- 
cess. 

He leaves Athens, and goes to Corinth. 


(PRIMARY.) 


1, Will you point out Athens on the map? 
2. What did Paul see when he reached Athens ? 
That the city was full of idols. 
8. Whatisanidol?  *° 
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Any object which people worship instead of the 
true God. 

4. What were most of the idols in Athens? 

Statues that looked like men and women. 

5 Of what were they made? 

Mi oe of them of marble, but some of other ma- 
terial. 

6. What did Paul do when he saw that the 
people worshipped these idols? 

He told them about the true God. 

7. What did he say about him ? 

That he made the world and all things init. 

8 What else did he say of him? 

That he gives to all life, and breath, and all 
things. 

9. Where did he say that God dwells? 

Not far from every one of us. 

10. What did he say that some of the Greek 
poets had truthfully said of God ? 

That we are his offspring. 

11. What did they mean by this ? 

That we are God's children. . 

12. What did he say that the Athenians ought 
aot to think that God was like ? 

That they ought not to think that he was like 
idols which men had made. 

13. In what countries do the people worship 
idols now? < 

14. Would you like to hear what kind of idols 
are worshipped in some countries ? 

15. What are the first words of the Lord’s 
Prayer ? 

16. Ought we not to be grateful that we know 
so much of the true God, and can call him our 
Father ? 


(INTERMEDIATE. ) 


17. What account can you give of Athens? 
ee What was the prevailing religion in this 
city 1 

19. Were there any Jews? verse 17. 

20. What opinions were held by the Epicureans 
and Stoics ? 

21. What new gods did they think that Paul 
preached to them? verse 18. 

Lat To what place did they lead Paul? verse 


23. What do you know of the Areopagus ? 
24. What did they say to Paul when they led 
him there? verses 19, 20. 

25. What is said of the Athenians in verse 21? 

26. What name is given to the Areopagus in 
verse 22? 

27. In what way does Paul begin his address ? 
verse 22. 

28. What does he mean by “ devotions,” in 
verse 23 ? 

29. What does he say that he found in Athens ? 
verse 23. re 

30. What does he then say concerning the true 
God? verses 24-31. 

31. What may we learn from these verses con- 
cerning God’s nature and character ? 

32. What may we learn concerning human de- 
pendence? 

33. Wherein does this discourse differ from those 
Paul was accustomed to deliver in the synagogues ? 

34, Wherein does it resemble them ? 

35. In what respects does his preaching at 
Athens resemble that at Lystra? xiv. 14-17. 
36. What is said in verses 82-34? 
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(ADVANCED.) 


The grandeur and beauty of Athens. 
The religion of the Athenians. 


The effect which these objects of worship pro- 
duced on the apostle’s mind. 
. The philosophy of the Epicureans and Stoics. 
The leading thoughts in his address. 
Its adaptation to his audience. 


FOR A GENERAL EXAMINATION AND REVIEW. 


1. To what city did Paul go when he left Be- 
rea? 

2. What effect did it have on him when he saw 
that the city was full of idols? 


3. What philosophers encountered him in 
Athens ? 


4. To what place did they conduct him ? 
5. What doctrines did he preach on Mars Hill? 


6. Did many of the Athenians receive his doc- 
trines? 


7. To what city did he next go? 


LESSON XLVI. 


(SEPTEMBER 17.] 
SCRIPTURE READING. 
Aots XVIII. 1-11. 


GOLDEN TEXT.— Then spake the Lord to 
Paul in the night by a vision, Be not afraid, but 
speak, and hold not thy peace: for I am with thee. 
— Acts xviii. 9, 10. 


HISTORICAL OUTLINE. 


Paul arrives in Corinth, tarries in the house 
of Aquila and Priscilla, and works at tent- 
making. 

He preaches every sabbath in the syna- 
gogue. 

When opposed by the Jews, he turns to the 
Gentiles, and preaches in the house of Justus. 

Crispus and many other Corinthians be- 
lieve, and are baptized. 

The Lord encourages Paul in a vision, and 
commands him to continue his work in Co- 
rinth. 


He remains here a year and six months. 
(PRIMARY.) 


1. What did you learn from the last lesson ? 

2. Where did Paul go when he left Athens? 

To the city of Corinth. 

8. Will you point out Corinth on the map ? 

4. In whose house did he stay ? 

The house of Aquila and Priscilla. 

5. At what trade did he work ? 

At the tent-makers’ trade. 

6. How did it happen that Paul had a trade? 

7. What did Paul do every sabbath? 

He preached in the Jewish synagogue. 

8. What do you suppose that he preached 
about ? 

9. What course did he pursue when the Jews 
opposed him ? 

He preached to the Gentiles. 
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10. What effect had his preaching on the Gen- 
tiles ? 

It led many of them to believe, and be baptized. 

11. What did the Lord say to Paul in a vision? 

[Repeat the Golden Text. 

12. Do you suppose that it was a help to Paul 
to feel that God was with him to guide and pro- 
tect? 

13. Does God speak to folks in these days? 

14. What are some of the ways in which he 
speaks to them ? 

15. Ought we not to heed every thing that God 
says to us? 

(INTERMEDIATE. ) 


16. What can you say of Corinth? 

17. Where was Pontus ? 

18. Who was Claudius ? 

19. What have you learned about Silas and 
Timotheus ? 

20. What is meant by “ pressed in spirit’’ in 
verse 5? 

21. Why do you suppose that Paul ‘‘shook his 
raiment,’’ when he turned from the Jews to the 
Gentiles? 

22. What is meant b 
synagogue’ in verse 71 

23. Why did Paul need the encouragement 
given him in the Golden Text? 1 Cor. ii. 3. 

24. What have we for our encouragement in 
times of weakness and fear? 


“joined hard to the 


25. How long did the apostle remain in Coe 


rinth? v. 11. 

26. What did he continue to do? verse 11. 

27. What is meant by the ‘‘ word of God’’ ? 

28. Why is the gospel called the “word of 
God’? 

29. Is there any other ‘‘ word of God’’? If so, 
what is its value compared with the gospel ? 


30. Which of Paul’s Epistles were written while 
he was at Corinth? 


The Epistles to the Thessalonians. 
31. What interesting fact concerning these 
Epistles is worth remembering ? 


That they were the jirst written of the New 
Testament Books. 


32. About what year were they written ? 


83. About how long was this after the resur- 
rection of Christ ? 


(ADVANCED. ) 


Corinth, —its commerce, wealth, and luxury. 

The decree of Claudius against the Jews. 

The industry and independence of Paul. 

He still preaches, to the Jews first, then to the 
Gentiles. 

The success of his preaching in Corinth. 


The occasion of his Epistles to the Thessalo- 
nians. 


FOR A GENERAL EXAMINATION AND REVIEW. 


1. In whose house did Paul tarry in Corinth? 

2. At what trade-did he work ? 

3. To whom did he at first preach every sab- 
bath ? 

4. When he was opposed by the Jews, to whom 
did he preach ? 

5. In whose house did he preach to the Gen- 
tiles ? 

6. Did many believe his preaching ? 

7. What did the Lord say to Paul in a vision? 

8. How long did he remain in Corinth ? 
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LESSON XLVII. 


[SuPTEMBER. 24.] 


SCRIPTURE READING. 
Acts XVIII. 12-28. 


GOLDEN TEXT.—Who then is Paul, and 
who is Apollos, but ministers by whom ye believed, 
even as the Lord gave to every man? I have 
planted, Apollos watered, but God gave the increase. 
—1 Cor. iii. 5, 6. 


a 


HISTORICAL OUTLINE. 


Time: about A.D. 53. 

The Jews rise up against Paul and bring 
him before Gallio, the Roman deputy. 

-Gallio refuses to interfere in the matter. 

Paul, after tarrying awhile longer in Cor- 
inth, sets out for Jerusalem, remaining at 
Ephesus a short time on the way and land- 


ing at Cesarea. 


After visiting Jerusalem, he returns to 
Antioch. 
Apollos preaches at Ephesus and Corinth. 


(PRIMARY.) 


1. What did you learn about Paul in the last 
lesson ? 

2. What course did the Jews pursue after he 
had been in Corinth awhile ? 

They rose up against him, and brought him be- 
Sore Gallio, the Roman deputy. 

3. What did they say against him ? 

That he persuaded men to worship God contrary 
to the law. 

4. What did Gallio say to them? 

That he would have nothing to do with the mat- 
ter. 
5. Where did Paul go, after he had lived in 
Corinth some time longer? 

He went to Jerusalem. 

6. At what place did he stop on the way ? 

At the city of Ephesus. 

7. Will you point out this city on the map? 

8. Across what sea did he sail in going from 
Corinth to Ephesus? 

9. To what city did he next go, on his way to 
Jerusalem ? 

He went to Cesarea. 

10. Will you find this city on the map? 

i, cabs he had been to Jerusalem, where did 
he go 

‘0 Antioch, in Syria. 

12. Had Paul been in Antioch before ? 

18. What had he been doing since he was last 
there ? 

He had been preaching in a great many cities of 
Europe and Asia. 

14. Had his preaching done people good? 

Yes. Jt had led a great many to become Chris- 
tians. 

15. Who persecuted Paul in nearly every city 
that he visited ? 

16. In whom did he trust amid all his labors 
and perils? 


(INTERMEDIATE. } 


17. Do you know any thing of Gallio, except 
what is said of him in verses 12-17. 

18. What good traits of character did he pos- 
sess? 

19. What country is meant by Achaia in verse 
12? 

20. What is meant here by the “ judgment- 
seat’’? 

“21. Is the Roman or Jewish ‘‘law” referred to ~ 
inverse 13? 

22. Whom did Paul take with him on leaving 
Corinth? verse 15. 

23. Where was the city of Cenchrea, and what 
can you say of it? 

24. What can you say of vows among the Jews, 
and of Paul’s, mentioned in verse 18? 

25. Whom did the apostle leave at Ephesus ? 
verse 19. 

26. Who desired him to tarry there longer? 
verse 20. 

27. Why did he not consent? verse 21. 

28. How many visits to Jerusalem had Paul 
made since his conversion? ix. 26; xi. 29, 30; 
xy. 2. 

29. What did he promise them? verse 21. 

30. What is said in verses 22, 23? 

31. Name some of the cities in which Paul had 
preached since he was last in Antioch. 

32. Mention some of the remarkable events of 
his second missionary journey. 

33. What is said of Apollos in verses 24, 25? 

84, What did Aquila and Priscilla when they 
heard him preach in the synagogue? verse 29. 

35. What did the brethren, when he desired to 
go to Achaia? verse 27. 

386. What is said of him in verse 28? 

37. To whom were the words of the Golden 
Text first addressed ? 

88. By whom were they written? 


(ADVANCED.) 


The character of Gallio. 

The vow of Paul. : 

Why was he anxious to be in Jerusalem at the 
feast ? 

The character and work of Apollos. 

How did the baptism of John differ from Christ- 
ian baptism ? 


FOR A GENERAL EXAMINATION AND REVIEW. 


1. What course did the Jews pursue after Paul 
had been some time in Corinth? 
2. What course did Gallio pursue when Paul 
was brought before him? 
3. For what place did Paul set out after he had 
been awhile longer in Corinth ? 
4. Where did he stay a short time on his way 
from Corinth to Jerusalem ? 
5. To what place did he go after visiting Jeru- 
salem ? 
6. oe what cities did Apollos preach, about this 
time 
_ 7. Who was Paul's companion on his first mis- 
sionary journey ? 
8. Who started with him from Antioch on his 
second missionary journey ? 
9. Who joined Paul and Silas at Lystra? ' 
10. Who else joined them at Troas? 


